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quality of output, and the perishability of the product,
all add to the costs of distributing farm goods. These
difficulties generally outweigh the advantages given by
the greater stability in the demand for food, which is a
type of product less liable to fashion changes than are
most others.
It is possible, none the less, that marketing services
are not performed as cheaply as they could be. The
justification for the persistence of a system of individual
enterprise and freedom of individual choice, such as
we have been describing, lies in the assumption that
competition between different people insures that their
services shall be performed at the lowest possible cost.
If any service is unduly extravagant, it is assumed,
some other person will be attracted to supply it more
cheaply. It is now clearly recognized that this ideal
arrangement is frequently prevented by obstructions
of different types, and that competition; in fact, is fai
from perfect. Some of these imperfections are par-
ticularly noticeable in the marketing sphere.
Firstly, both for country dealing and for retailing
some degree of local monopoly is inevitable. Thus ir
country dealing costs of transport will obviously b<
lowest if only one dealer visits each area, as the tota
distance travelled will thus be reduced to a minimum
by the elimination of overlapping. The same is tnn
for retail distribution, where the shop delivers food
stuffs daily, or even twice daily for milk, to the con
sumer's house. Thus farmers and consumers ar
likely to have a limited choice of people to whom t<
sell or from whom to buy, and, in so far as there ar
several firms in each area, the costs of distribution c
each will be above the minimum. Moreover, unles